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EDITORIAL NOTES 



When President Taft appointed Professor Claxton to the Com- 
missionership of Education, his act was recognized on all sides not 
The New merely as a very fitting compliment to Mr. Clax- 

Commissioner ton's personal qualifications for that important 
of Education omce; but also as a clear and timely recognition 
of national interest in southern education. The enthusiasm of 
the South for all that is new and vital in education is personified 
in the new Commissioner. The national office will profit by his 
wide acquaintance with schools and school men and women. 
The South will continue to benefit by his teachings and influ- 
ence and the other sections of the country will gain in equal 
degree by his succession to the office which has up to this time 
been so ably filled. 

The City of Baltimore has passed through a series of experiences 
during the last year which have been observed by educators in all 
The Educational P art s of the country with more than ordinary inter- 
System in est. In 1898 a city charter was adopted which aimed 
Baltimore to put t jj e con t ro l f the schools out of politics. Mr. 
Van Sickle was appointed in 1900 to the superintendency of the 
newly organized school system and an era of educational progress 
opened. Since 1900 the course of study has been enlarged. Balti- 
more has become widely and favorably known for its special atten- 
tion to children of unusually good ability. The supervision of 
schools has been extended. The teaching force has been steadily 
improved by judicious selection at the time of appointment and by 
a carefully planned system of promotional tests. All this has been 
done in the face of conservatism on the part of the community, 
inadequate financial support, and the opposition of a large number 
of the teachers. During the last year an acute political situation 
arose which resulted in the removal of Mr. Van Sickle to Spring- 
field, Mass., where he will be less hampered by unfavorable con- 
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ditions. Another result of the political crisis was the examination of 
the city system by a commission which rendered a full report on the 
educational operations of the system and set an example which is 
likely to be followed in many other systems. Other consequences 
will doubtless issue from the political activities of the past few 
months. It requires no prophet to foretell that Baltimore will 
suffer just in so far as politics continue to play a part in the school 
life of the city. It is equally evident that Baltimore may profit 
greatly by the recommendations of the commission. 

It is not the purpose of this editorial comment to deal further 
with the local issues referred to in the foregoing paragraph. All 
Politics Have who are engaged in teaching are vitally concerned 
No Place in that politics shall be kept out of school affairs and are 
School Afiairs therefore distressed to see that happen which has 
happened in Baltimore. In the history of American education this 
controversy will probably come to be known more because it gave 
rise to a Commission of Examination than because of any of the 
unfortunate blunders which it made possible. Dr. Brown, com- 
missioner of education of the United States, was invited to organize 
a group of educators who with himself should examine the situation 
in Baltimore and render a report on the efficiency of the school 
system. 

Dr. Brown associated with himself Professor Cubberley of the 
Department of Education of Stanford University and Superin- 
Personnel tendent Kendall of Indianapolis. These gentlemen to- 
of the together with their assistants went to Baltimore, 

Commission held hearings, visited the schools, inspected records, 
made comparisons of Baltimore with other cities, and rendered 
through the Bureau of Education a full report. 

The report is evidently drafted with a view to the need of the 
citizen for broader information regarding school movements in 
Xhe a N parts of the country. How money is spent, 

Report how supervision is worked out, how the course of 

study has grown, are all shown in clear form. This Bulletin 
No. 450 is a model on which Superintendents may very well pattern 
their reports. No community can appreciate either the virtues or 
defects of its school system until it has the comparative figures 
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which show how the local system ranks with others of like size. 
In the second place the report is an example of scientific study of 
education. Facts are here presented which cannot be overthrown 
by mere prejudices. Baltimore must face squarely the inadequacy 
of her educational budget, the inadequacy of her sanitary arrange- 
ments, the absence of any progressive social movements for the 
larger use of her school plant, the inadequacy of her provision for 
supervision. It is great wisdom to face facts of this kind frankly 
and openly. When the value of such impartial examinations is 
fully realized we shall undoubtedly see many schools examining 
themselves in a similar manner. 

New York City is giving another example to the educational 
world of scientific study of school affairs. The financial au- 
The thorities of New York have initiated an inquiry 

Example of into the efficiency of the educational system of 
New York t j iat c j ty p ro f essor Hanus of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Harvard has taken a leave of absence for a year from 
the work of his department to carry on this investigation. As in 
Baltimore so also in New York practical interests of a complicated 
character are at stake. The educational world will note with 
profound interest the development of the New York investigation. 
The interest which will attach to this inquiry will not be limited, 
however, to the immediate issues which it raises or settles. The 
matter of largest importance to the history of education is the 
method of scientific investigation which is at once illustrated and 
cultivated by such an investigation. The student of the science 
of education notes these studies of school efficiency with satis- 
faction. They mark the opening of a new and productive attitude 
toward school problems. 



